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Mr. Wirrtu: Radio, we are agreed on this Rounp TABLE 
today, like all human institutions, has a social responsibility. 
But we may not be agreed altogether on what this responsibility 
is and how it is to be met. When we talk about the social re- 
sponsibilities of radio, I take it that we mean that radio is ac- 
countable for what it does and for what it fails to do—that it is 
accountable to our society, to every community in that society, 
to the citizenry, to the nation, and to the world. 

Perhaps we might best start off this discussion by indicating 
what radio really is. Wakefield, you as a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission, can give us an official version of 
what radio is. 


Mr. WaKEFIELD: I might start out by giving something of the 
size of the radio industry. In the first place, of course, the term 
“radio” is considerably broader than broadcasting. There are 
many other radio services. There are the special services, the 
government services, the point-to-point government services; 


but, of course, here today we are concerned with the responsi- 


bilities of broadcasting. There are about a thousand standard 
broadcast stations on the air today in the United States. An- 
other thousand will probably be built in the next two or three 
years. And that is in addition to the new forms of broadcasting, 
FM and television, with their tremendous potentialities. There 
are now some sixty million receiving sets in forty million Ameri- 


can homes. 
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Mr. Wirtu: Do you have to add anything to that descrip- 
tion, Moore? 


Mr. Moore: I have to add only this. As a mass communica- 
tions service, radio is interested in the other fields of service but 
more in the one field of service, not particularly mentioned by 
Wirth. We are not interested in other forms of communication; 
but of necessity supported by advertising we supply a service of 
news and information, entertainment, education, and inspira- 
tion. 


Mr. Wirt: Miss Ward, it might interest you to know that 
the American radio industry took in, in 1945, somewhere around 
four hundred million dollars in revenue from advertising. How do 
you look upon this giant industry which has developed in the 
last twenty-five years? 


Miss Warp: In Great Britain we do not organize this industry 
on quite the same basis, as you probably know. There it is a 
public corporation, under an independent Board of Governors, 
deriving its revenue from licenses and not from advertising. But 
I do not know that that makes much difference to the basis of 
our discussion today, because clearly we in Britain have an 
equal problem of social responsibility along with a differently 
organized radio system. 


Mr. Wirtu: We might say, might we not, colleagues, that the 
radio industry is certainly something of a rapidly growing giant 
industry in the first quarter-century of its existence and that it 
has this social responsibility about which we talk because of its 
great power and its greater potentialities? It can become a key 
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_ to understanding; it can become a key to destruction. It can be- 
come a mass instrument for lifting the level of life; or it can de- 
grade that life. It is for these reasons that we need to go into the 
question of whether American radio is fulfilling this social 
responsibility. 

Wakefield, I would like to start with you again. Do you think 
that we are doing what we ought to do? 


Mr. WakeEFIELD: I would like first to say what I conceive the 
social responsibility of radio to be. It seems to me that radio has 
a social responsibility to do those things well which it is best 
adapted to do. As I conceive of radio, it is well adapted to furnish 
entertainment, so it should furnish entertainment—and furnish 
good entertainment. It is adapted to disseminate information, 
and it is the most widely used instrumentality for the dissemina- 
tion of news. It is a superb instrument for discussion of public 
affairs, for educating us in democracy, and for inculcating in us a 
spirit of service to democracy. 


Mr. Wirtu: You have indicated some of the things for which 
radio is responsible by virtue of what it does. I hope that we can 
also take up the question of to whom radio is responsible. But 
before we go on to that question, I would like to turn to Moore 
to see what he would have to say about the responsibility of 
radio. For what is radio responsible? 


Mr. Moore: At the time it is reaping the reward of some 
twenty or twenty-five years of experimentation in which it has 
learned its responsibilities the hard way and has, through its ad- 
vertising acumen, arrived at a point where it must acknowledge 
its responsibility in the field of the social agencies. I think that 
we are responsible to an audience, and, with the cooperation 
of the audience, we may possibly, in a large measure, fulfil our 
responsibility socially. 
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Mr. Wirtu: Miss Ward, how does this strike you? You have 
had a different experience. Do you agree with Wakefield and 
Moore in what they have said? 


Miss Warp: I certainly agree with the program which they 
have defined. I think that radio is responsible for giving good 
entertainment but, more than that, for using its enormous power 
of going into every home to make sure that it combines with 
entertainment education and instruction, inspiration, and that 
in all fields, including entertainment, it is trying steadily to doa 
job of increasing and improving public taste. 

And I would say not that we differ about that field of social 
responsibility, but I think that the chief question is whether the 
system is, in fact, doing that job; and there I think we are on 
more controversial ground. 


Mr. Wirtu: In other words, we have to break up the ques- 
tion of responsibility by the various functions which are in- 
volved and which Wakefield has indicated. 

Radio unquestionably affects human conduct. We use it to 
sell our products and to make our mass-production industries 
as great as they are. Surely the advertisers would not have spent 
four hundred million dollars if they did not expect to get their 
money’s worth. 

But, on the other hand, radio has other responsibilities besides 
selling products. It has, as you have said, Miss Ward, the re- 
sponsibility of elevating tastes, of instructing, of bringing out 
the real issues in a society, so that they can be discussed. I would 
say that it has the responsibility of making a mass democracy 
possible. 


Mr. WakeEFIELD: I would fully agree with that. 


Mr. Wirt: Beyond that, can we point out who it is in 
radio who is responsible? You mentioned, Wakefield, that there 
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_ were a thousand stations. Are they individually responsible as 
stations? Are the networks responsible? Are the individual 
broadcasters responsible? Are you, as a member of a governmen- 
tal regulatory agency, responsible? 


Mr. WakerieELp: The primary responsibility, I think, clearly 
rests with individual responsibility. Certainly there is a re- 
sponsibility of the networks; there is a responsibility of all those 
working in the industry or in the art. There is the primary re- 
sponsibility in operating a broadcasting station on the licensee 
of that station. 

Government has certain responsibilities in the situation, cer- 

' tainly, but the things which government can do by any means 
to compel or to force the industry—the broadcast licensee—to 
fulfil his social responsibility is a sort of minimum authority. 

You cannot legislate or compel a man to bea good father. You 
may take his children away from him if he is a very bad father, 
but you cannot compel him to be a good father. Those things are 
things which have to come from within the person. You can 
license a physician. You have licensing provisions for physicians, 
but you cannot by that means create a great physician. 

! 


Miss Warp: I am beginning to have some question marks on 
this point, for two reasons: The first, which I do not want to go 
into straightaway, is that in Great Britain we have worked out a 
rather different system in which a measure of public control, al- 
though not direct governmental control, is much greater. But 
what does strike one coming from outside and into the picture 
fresh is the extent to which this public responsibility, which is 
admitted everywhere, is, in fact, at this present time, not being 
fulfilled by American radio. Although we can talk a great deal 
about the responsibility which exists and which we accept, I 
would like to have some sort of comeback on the question of 
whether its responsibility is, in fact, being recognized fully in this 


system. 
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Mr. Wirtu: There are two aspects to that problem, as I see 


them. The first is the negative problem, and that is probably 
what Wakefield had reference to. Of course, radio is responsible 
not to put any obscenity on the air, not to do anything which is 
grossly damaging to the public interest, libel, and so forth. 

But there are also these positive responsibilities to which you 
allude. In order to find out what they are, we might as well 
diagnose the present situation in radio in the United States to see 
whether we are really satisfied with it. Does it meet these re- 
sponsibilities? Might I start out by making a charge, if for no 
other reason than to get you two gentlemen to take part in the 
discussion on this point? I would say that the charge might very 
well be made, and has been made, that radio, as it is practiced 
and lived in the United States, demoralizes our children; it 
advertises crime; it cultivates a nation of morons; it stacks the 
cards in favor of whatever powers that be; and in every way 
possible it does about the least it can do to exploit its enormous 
possibilities. Is that a fair charge? : 


Mr. WakEFIELD: Within limits some parts of it are a fair 
charge. I think, though, that broadcasting in some respects is 
doing a very good job. It is not living up to its entire potentiali- 
ties. It feels too much of a need, I think, to reach the mass audi- 
ence, and without regard to the level of entertainment, for ex- 
ample, which that mass audience will receive. 

It is, I think, inherent in the American system that the 
listener, the audience, must be retained. It is probably inherent 
in any system that the audience must be retained—but not 


necessarily retained on the basis that the lower tastes of the 
audience be continually catered to. 


Mr. Wirtu: But, by virtue of the fact that it does cater to the 
largest audience in order to reach the products of the advertisers 
and bring them to the attention of the mass audience of maxi- 
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_ mum size, does it not necessarily have to stultify the tastes of 
mankind? ; 


Mr. WakeriELp: No, I think not—necessarily. Dr. Paul 
Lazarsfeld, for example, has pointed out that there are certain 
ranges of entertainment to which mass audiences will even 
listen. I should certainly see a responsibility on the broadcaster 
to meet the upper limits of that range, even in his attempt to 
meet the mass audience. 

Then, of course, there are also the obligations and the re- 
sponsibilities to the minority groups. When I speak of minority 
groups here, I include not necessarily racial groups or religious 
groups or political groups but also minority groups in the field of 
taste. While the station cannot, at least except in an area where 
there are many stations on the air at the same time, devote its 
attention entirely to the minority groups, I think that it can do 
that to a greater extent than is being done today. 


Miss Warp: Could I now come in on that again as one from 
the outside? Before I came out here, as part of my job at the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, I read with great care the 
Blue Book produced by your body, the Federal Communications 
Commission. In reading this, there were certain points which 
came out very clearly and which made a great impression. The 
first was an analysis of the amount of time which was given to 
what is called “sustaining programs’”—that is, public interest 
programs, programs without sponsorship—in relation to that 
given to straight commercial broadcasting. It was quite clear 
-that in the peak listening hours, the sustaining programs got a 
very poor showing. That was one criticism. The next which 
struck me was the amount of time devoted to “soap operas.” 
I think that something like over 50 per cent of the time on the 
big networks was devoted to soap operas." 
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Mr. Wirtu: Do you mean those programs which are run 
from about nine o’clock in the morning until five o’clock in the 
afternoon while the man is away from home? 


Miss Warp: That is it, yes. There are the serial stories of, I 
think, “Stella Dallas” and “Ma Perkins” and that type of 
program. 

Then another criticism made was that, owing to the fact that 
there was this desire to reach the largest possible audience again 
and again, any comment was avoided which might cause any 
group to be upset or to be in any way put out by the expression of 
opinion. The experience of all human society is that we cannot 
have much thought or much progress without a great many 
people getting very annoyed. Therefore, again this policy has 
had a stultifying effect. Those were three criticisms which 
emerged from this report. 

So when I came to America two months ago and went around 
and did a good deal of listening, I tried to check from my own 
experience whether these were fair and valid. And I must say 
that, having gone right around America, listening in various 
places on both local and national networks, I would say that 
there was a great deal of validity in these criticisms and that in 
a great many ways this tremendous instrument for good, this 
instrument for public enlightenment, this industry with four 
hundred million dollars behind it, is not doing the job it can to 
raise public tastes, to enlighten the mind, and to stimulate that 
sort of thinking without which democracy will not survive. I do 
not know what you feel about that, but that is what I found. 


Mr. Wirtx: Moore, do you want to rise to eloquence equal 
to Miss Ward’s on this subject of events? 


Mr. Moors: I have been enjoying a diagnosis of commercial 
broadcasting which has been very interesting. I feel that we, as 
commercial advertisers or as commercial broadcasters, are de- 
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pendent upon that thing which we have called the “mass ac- 


_ ceptance”’ of our broadcasting. While in a democracy we do deal 


with minorities, nevertheless, we feel that the mass acceptance of 
the projection of radio is a thing on which we are greatly relying. 

I have the feeling that we are being subjected to criticism for 
not accepting more of the minority, and we are accepting criti- 
cism from a minority which would want to have us pronounce 
its viewpoint without any qualification. 

I think that the radio stations of the country—or radio at 
large—operate on a different premise possibly from the press, 
which has an editorial policy. In radio, I feel that we should 
reflect the viewpoint of the community or the differences of the 
viewpoint of the community rather than for us to project to that 
community that which radio thinks it should have. 

I think that therein is a difference between our American 
broadcasting system and that of Miss Ward’s, which, I believe, 
in a cultural way, is giving possibly more of the things which 
they feel should be broadcast. Here we broadcast more of that 
which public opinion demands. 


Miss Warp: But surely it is not only public opinion, because 
if, in fact, the greatest source of revenue is advertisement, it is 
more what the advertiser thinks the people should hear. And I 
would have thought that as between, let us say, a body of inde- 
pendent people, or a wide range of educational and university 
groups, and the advertisers, it is a balance which will choose the 


_right programs and get the best possible response from the 


public. 

But I would like to say that I do entirely agree with you that 
it is no good having wonderfully high-brow programs and no 
audience, That is the opposite danger. Surely what one wants is 
a balance between listener receptivity—keeping your audience— 
but, at the same time, not feeding out to them their lowest tastes 
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but rather letting them see how much they would like better 
things if only they heard them. I believe that one can use radio 
as an instrument of gradually bringing people from a low level 
of taste to a high level of taste and enjoy it. 


Mr. Moore: You are right in the matter of bringing them to 
the higher level. I think that it becomes a matter of education. 
When we indicate that we are using only the choice of the ad- 
vertiser, we are not entirely honest with the advertiser or with 
the station in that respect. The advertiser, as you understand, 
does not want to offend in any way. He must maintain an au- 
dience. And also, by that same token, we do not have an audience 
if the station in its programming offends an audience. So that I 
feel, by and large, that we are being criticized for an overcom- 
mercialization where overcommercialization is that medium 
which has given us thé possibility to do the things which we are 
doing and which we have done even though they are possibly not 
done to the extent which you or our critics feel is necessary. In 
that, I think, we do have a responsibility for increase, but I do 
not feel that we are altogether at fault. 


Mr. WakKEFIELD: We are perhaps agreeing here too much to 
make this an exciting program. However, there is one other 
phase of this matter which I would like to mention, and that is 
the social responsibility of the broadcaster in the sense of bring- 
ing imagination and initiative into his operations—experimenta- 
tion with new types of broadcasting, with new types of programs. 
There has been too much of a tendency to rely on the old stand- 
ard, the old, well-accepted program, without this experimenta- 
tion, this imagination, this adapting the instrument to the needs 
of the community which will be necessary for fine broadcasting 
and for the best broadcasting. 


Mr. Wirtu: I am very suspicious of the statement, which I 
gather in part of what Moore has said here, that the American 
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radio industry is giving the American public what it wants. Of 
course the American public cannot help itself. In a great many 
of these communities the listener has no choice, especially be- 
tween nine and five during the daytime. There is nothing but 
that same stuff, no matter where you turn, with an occasional 
intermission of news and something else. But, more than that, I 
think that we have to consider the fact that we will not know 
what the American people are capable of accepting until we offer 
them an opportunity to listen to it—and to listen to it, as you 
have said, Wakefield, by experimenting with it first. 

Miss Ward, you can tell us something about the British 
Broadcasting Corporation’s experiment with programs of an- 
other type. 


Miss Warp: We began, I think, with a very clear realization, 
as I said before, that it is useless to have a good program and 
have everybody switch it off. This can happen if the manage- 
ment is not skilful. What we have tried to do is this: To have 
three main programs broadcast nationally, of which one is spe- 
cifically light entertainment but includes in it a number of more, 
shall we say, “‘high-brow,” or for want of a better word, more “‘cul- 
tural” elements in the belief that people can be coaxed from very 

light music to Mozart in time if you do it as a sustained job. 
Then the Home Service is a sort of middle-of-the-road program, 
with both light elements and more difficult things leading up 
occasionally to a whole drama or, to give an example, the whole 
of the John Hersey report on Hiroshima. This uses really serious 
“subjects. And now, this last year, we have initiated another pro- 
gram—the Third Program—which consistently and consciously 
aims at the 10-15 per cent of the population who have had ad- 
vanced education. The desire is to bring the public gradually, by 
a process of sustained education over the years, to a higher taste, 
so that they enjoy better things. I think that that would be the 
policy. 
[11] 


Mr. Wietu: In other words, the problem is of how to level 
Ups 
Miss Warp: That is it! 


Mr. WirtH:.... instead of leveling down. 

Let us go on to another question. If radio has these responsi- 
bilities and if, as at least I believe (and I think that Miss Ward 
joins me in this), we believe American radio has not met these 
responsibilities in a measure that it might meet them, how are 
we going to get to the point where it will meet them? To what 
extent is the radio industry aware of the fact that it has these 
shortcomings and that it is not meeting its full responsibilities? 
Are the broadcasters aware? The program writers? The stations? 
The advertisers? And the Federal Communications Commission? 
Who is aware of it? Is there any sign of awareness? So far as I 
can tell, the atmosphere is generally apologetic, on the one hand, 
and smug self-satisfaction, on the other hand. They pat them- 
selves on the back and say, “Look at the wonderful job we are 
doing. Look at the number of people we reach. We are keeping 
everybody busy, and we have more people coming to us wanting 
us to give them our time than we can possibly accommodate, 
even at an enormous price.” 

Another question which I would like to raise, before we con- 
clude today, is to what extent is the government, in the first 
place, a responsible agent. And I want to address that question 
to you, Wakefield. When I go to sleep at night, can I rest assured 
that everything is in hand and well taken care of? Can I assume 
that the Federal Communications Commission is the watchman 
on the tower, looking out for my interests and for the things 
which I want to see in radio? 


Mr. WakeEriELD: No, I think that you cannot go to sleep with 
that assurance. The federal government, through the Federal 
Communications Commission, has great responsibility in the 
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situation. But the federal government, through no agency, can 
meet the full responsibility. This matter of imagination and of 
initiative—this thing of which I spoke—which only the broad- 
caster himself can bring to radio broadcasting, must come from 
the broadcaster. The Commission is aware of the problem, and, 
through the Blue Book (the report on the public service responsi- 
bilities of radio licensees), the Commission has attempted to point 
out what it considers some of the major deficiencies of broad- 
casting. 


Mr. Wirtu: In other words, you are not much more than a 
traffic policeman of the air because the air waves are limited. Is 
that correct? 


Mr. WaKEFIELD: We must be more than a traffic policeman. 
We must also do what government can do in this situation to 
elevate the standard of broadcasting, but we cannot undertake 
the whole job. 


Miss Warp: Do I understand you right there that the Com- 
mission could do more in the actual laying-down of standards 
with which if the station does not comply, it loses its license? 
In other words, the Commission might say, ‘““Well, the amount 
of time given to sustaining programs must be increased,” or some 
set of regulations like that, but that the chief responsibility must 
lie with the radio industry? 


Mr. WAKEFIELD: Yes. The amount of time given to sustaining 
programs must be sufficient. In the case of some stations today 
there is adequate sustaining time. The question of the use of that 
time may become involved. 


Mr. Wirtu: But there are other agencies in radio if the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission is not the agency. What about 
the local stations? Do you think they have a responsibility, 
Moore? What could they do? 
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Mr. Moore: The local stations do have a responsibility. And 
in answer to the intimation a moment ago, I think that there is 
an acknowledgment of the fact that commercial radio has done a 
job by the very fact that there is an increased listening and an 
increased usage of radio sets. Now we are getting to the point 
where we must begin to adjust our sights and willingly admit 
that some of the commercial activity is educational and uplifting 
as well as that which is sustaining. 


Mr. Wirtu: I would add to that that the radio personnel, the 
emerging profession of radio, has a responsibility in much greater 
measure than it has so far assumed. It has an ethical responsibil- 
ity to the community as any other profession has, and it must 
rise to that responsibility. 

And perhaps the public has a responsibility, too, which it 
could express if it were organized as in your country, Miss Ward. 
The public is more or less becoming organized to react to the 
problems that are before it. In other words, I feel that the re- 
sponsibility of radio is as great as its power, and its power is 
literally immense. We need it for mass information, for mass 
education, and for the ability to discuss fully all shades of opin- 
ion openly, so that the people can participate in the heavy 
responsibilities of living in a mass democracy in our own time. 

To do this, we have to prepare all segments of the community, 
but particularly the radio industry, for the responsibility which 
it has assumed. And in this nothing will help more, it seems to 
me, than the proper relationship between the people who pay the 
bill, the advertisers, and the people who perform the actual re- 
sponsibilities in the program. 
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RADIO BY THE COMMISSION ON 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


(The following “Statement by the Commission” is reprinted by special permission 
of the University of Chicago Press from Llewellyn White, The American Radio) 


* 


ADIO broadcasting is an essential part of the modern press. 
R It shares the same functions and encounters the same prob- 
lems as the older agencies of mass communication. On the other 
hand, radio exhibits significant differences. Its ability to draw 
millions of citizens into close and simultaneous contact with 
leaders and with events of the moment gives it a reach and an 
influence of peculiar importance in the management of public 
affairs. 

There are also differences with regard to its support and con- 
trol. Like newspapers and magazines, broadcasting is supported 

by advertising; but, for broadcasting in the United States at 
present, advertising is practically the sole support, and adver- 
tisers play a role in determining what is furnished the public that 
is exceptional in other agencies of the press. 
Unlike the other instruments of the press also, radio stations 
gain and retain their right to do business by periodic license from 
a federal regulatory agency. This agency is commissioned to 
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exercise its licensing power in such a way as (I) to secure opera- 
tions of broadcasting in the public interest, (2) to maintain radio 
broadcasting as a competitive industry, and (3) to refrain from 
censorship of radio programs. .... 

In such public service the radio industry itself has much ac- 
complishment to its credit. Nevertheless, much more is required 
if radio is fully to meet the growing needs of the people for under- 
standing. Three things are necessary: an effort by members of 
the industry itself, acting separately and collectively; appraisal 
of the radio by organized groups of citizens in local communities; 
and vigorous, but carefully limited, action by the federal admin- 
istrative agency to promote the most effective service in the pub- 
lic interest. 

To this end, we make the following recommendations: 

1. We recommend that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, in all grants of licenses—especially for the new FM, tele- 
vision, and broadcast facsimile services—and in its relicensing of 
the AM clear-channel stations capable of serving large areas, 
follow a policy which will extend these services, as far as is tech- 
nically possible, to every village in the land. 


2. We recommend that by license policy the F.C.C. provide, as 
far as possible, local facilities for adequate broadcasting of local 
news and discussion of public issues, in communities of such size 
as to need the radio for these purposes, and that local groups of 
citizens explore the possibilities of creating and supporting such 
a service of mass communication in communities not now sepa- 
rately provided with one. 


3. We recommend that the F.C.C. maintain its policy of pro- 
viding for diversity and competition in station ownership by 
prohibiting (a) dual ownership of station facilities offering the 
same type of service in any community, (4) dual ownership of 
networks, and (c) network ownership or control of individual 
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radio stations in excess of reasonable needs of networks for 
originating programs and for extension of service to remote 
areas; further, that the F.C.C. explore all possible means of re- 
ducing those barriers which may prevent new groups from own- 
ing stations: i.e., by inflated purchase price, by unnecessarily 
high line communication charges, by rules against transcriptions 
and recordings, and by restrictive provisions in station affiliation 
with networks. 


4. We recommend that further diversity and expansion of 
radio service by the development of noncommercial or self-sup- 
porting stations under the sponsorship of educational institutions, 
foundations, and state and local governments be encouraged in 
every practicable way; that the F.C.C. continue to reserve radio 
frequencies for such use; and that educational institutions seek 
to organize their separate facilities into combined educational 
networks. 


5. We recommend that the radio networks, radio stations, the 
National Association of Broadcasters, and the organizations of 
writers, directors, and commentators, jointly or severally, estab- 
lish the practice of separation of advertising from programs (this 
not to prevent the selling and programming of unrelated adver- 

-tising announcements preceding or following programs). If the 
industry or its agencies fail to assume this responsibility within a 
reasonable time, we recommend that the F.C.C. set up this 
separation as a regulation or standard of performance to be con- 

sidered in the license or relicense of stations. 


6. We recommend that the industry seek effective means of 
improving the quality of radio programs and of achieving proper 
program balance. To this end it should act through its own organ- 
ized associations and publications, as well as through other agen- 
cies of the press, to encourage honest, expert criticism and the 
publicizing and pooling of information regarding instances of good 
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performance in the public interest. We recommend especially 
that efforts be made to provide, generally, programs at good 
listening hours dealing with public issues and prepared with the 
best professional skill, and local programs adequate for local 
needs. 


7. We recommend that the radio listeners in each community, 
in the various regions, and in the country as a whole organize to 
criticize and to evaluate the specific radio services they receive, 
to define additional radio services they desire, and to serve as 
advisory aids to the official representatives of the public in their 
necessary judgments as between rival claimants for the use of 
scarce radio frequencies. 


8. We recommend that, in order to establish radio, television, 
and facsimile broadcasting clearly within the meaning of the 
term “press” as protected by the First Amendment, the industry 
appeal to the courts any actual cases of interference by govern- 
ment with freedom of expression on public affairs via radio, and 
that the F.C.C. co-operate in making such appeals possible. 

This recommendation would give constitutional support to 
the prohibition against censorship in the Communications Act. 
It would not prevent the F.C.C. from denying a license on the 
ground that the applicant was unprepared to serve the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity. Nor would it prevent the 
Commission from considering, in connection with an application 
for renewal, whether the applicant had kept the promises he had 
made when the license was granted and had actually served the 
public interest, convenience, and necessity. This recommenda- 
tion is intended to strengthen the prohibition against censorship, 
not to guarantee licensees a perpetual franchise regardless of 
their performance. The air belongs to the public, not to the radio 
industry..... 
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CB What Do You ThinkP 


- Would you agree that radio is one of the most important instru- 
ments for building a mass democracy? Does radio, in your opinion, 
have a responsibility to its citizens, its community, society, the 
nation, the world, to promote democracy? Do you think that Ameri- 
can radio is adequately serving such a responsibility today? Discuss. 
. In what respects do you think radio, as a means pf mass communica- 
tion, differs from the other mass-communications media? Does the 
air belong to the public? Who is responsible to see that it is devoted 
to public service? How would you define “freedom of the press” 
for radio? Compare and contrast the relative freedom of radio and 
that of newspapers. Do you think that radio, like newspapers and 
' magazines, should be free to assume an editorial position? Discuss. 
. What generally has been the significance to American radio of com- 
mercial sponsorship of its programming? Do you think that this 
system of commercial radio has been generally successful or un- 
successful in fulfilling its social responsibility and serving the public 
interest? Should radio programming be separated from the selling 
of goods and services? Would you favor radio’s selling space rather 
than programs in much the way newspapers and magazines sell 
space? Discuss. 
. What are the criteria which you would suggest to evaluate the 
service which you wish American radio to perform? What should it 
do in the fields of entertainment, public discussion, education, and 
culture? Should it seek to raise the level of public taste and educa- 
~ tion? Are the interests of minority listening groups properly pro- 
vided for at the present time? 
. How is Great Britain’s broadcasting system organized as a public 
corporation? Do you think that this system provides the listening 
public with a better means of exercising influence and control? What 
are the limitations of this system? How do they compare with those 
on American radio? Is the British system, through its three pro- 
grams, serving the British listener more or less adequately than 
American radio? 
. Who do you think should assume authority for what goes on Ameri- 
can radio? Should it be public demand? The government? The 
broadcasters? The advertisers? What is the problem of authority in 
deciding general programming policy? Do you think radio should 
give the people what they want or what they ought to have? Who is 
to be judge? 
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